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ABSTRACT 

Higher education now faces problems^ which inhibit it 
fro» planning aajor nev programs for the future. The two most serious 
problems are crises in funding aggravated by dwindling enrollaenisf 
and lack of continuity in leadership. Teacher education programs a^e * 
often spared from being cut**soiie have been, expemded — because they 
are cheap to ruBr but interests of budget and cost efficiency 
preclude innovations. In terms of leadership, individual private 
interest, examplified by faculty collective bargaining, ^ often ignored 
larger issues.. College administrator turnover is rapid, "^^^artly 
because the jobs are so demanding and frustrating. This too 
diminishes long-term cooperative planning. A swing to c(Wiservatism in 
American politics has influenced education. People seem ready for a 
return to the 3 Es;_, other aspect Ss of traditional universities will 
survive as well, while the rest will reiy mostly on field experiences 
and emphasize ^eal skills as opposed to^ritles and credentials. Those 
seriously interested in progressive education should work together to 
prevent a chaotic, unplanned, and undesirable educational future. 
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PREFACE 

' % 

The Center for Vocational Education welcomed Dean Frederick Cyphert, The Ohio State 
University, College of Education, who presented a paper to The Center and The Ohio State University 
^taff on the topic of forces affecting program development in higher education. Dr. Cyphert s ex- 
tensive experience in universit>^ administration qualifies hira to examine in depth the progress of col- 
leges and universities in their struggle to develop educational programs that meet societ> s continually 
chanp^ needs and expectations. 

Dr. Cyphert describes in his presentation several factors that are occurring in society and im- 
pingmg on higher education. His observations cobcemiiig program development in higher educa- 
tion and suggestions for dealing with factors influencing program development, should be of definite 
interest' to educators. ' , * ' 

A ^jative of Ciarion, Pennsylvania, Dr. Cyphert earned his bachelor of science degree from 
Clarion State College in 1949. His advanced degrees include an M. A. from Syracuse University in 
1950 and Ed.D. from the University of Pittsburgh in 1957. 

He is widely known as a leader in the work of a number of professional organizations. His ser- 
vice has included the presidencies of the Virginia Association of Deans of Education, the Virginia 
Educational Research Associatiofi, the Association of Colleges and Schools of Education in State 
Universities and Land-Grant Colleges, the Ohio Council on Teacher Education, and the Ohio College 
Association, Teacher Education section. 

In addition. Dean Cyphert has been a director of the Ohio Associationlor Higher Education; 
member of the State Advisory Boarid on Teacher Education in bo.th Ohio and Virginia, a director of 
tfie Virginia Center for th.e Study ofl^ience. Technology and PublicTolicy; member of the Liaison 
Committee of the University of Virginia and the Federal Executive Institute, member of the Govern- 
ment Relations Committee of the American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education, and mem- 
ber of the Advisory Board of the National Center for the Development of Training Materials in 
Teacher Education. 

> 

Dean Cyphert has been chairman of the Commission on Curriculum and Instruction of the 
Ohio Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, the Commission on National 
Council for the Accreditation of Teachen Education Standards of the AACTE; and the Commission 
on the Teacfiing Profession of the National Association of State Universities and Land-Grant Colleges. 

He was co-director of a National Institute of He^th project on the preparation of educational 
specialists for the health professions. He has served as consultant to the Curriculum Council of* the 
Columbus, Ohio, Public Schools, the National Council for the Accreditation of Teacher Education, 
the U. S. Office of Education Research and Educattonal Personnel Development Branches, the 
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Graduatfe Education Study of the state of Georgia; and the Resource Allocation Study of the 
Univedbity of Missouri. 



/Vh^ author of numero'us articles, he is also the co-author of several books including. Teaching 
in America, Teaching in the American Secondary School, An Analysis and FK^ection of Research 
in Teacher Education, A Taxonomy of Teacher Classroom Behdvfor, and Ac^mic Administration, 
TheDeanship. * ^ ' ' ^ ^ 

On behalf of The Ohio State University and The Center for Vocational Education, we take 
pleasure in sharing with you Dr. Frederick Cyphert's presentation, "Forces Affecting Program 
Development in Higher Education: Is Anyone Driving?" 



Robert E. Taylor 
Director- 

The Center for Vocational* Education 
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FORCES AFFECTING PROGRAM- DEVELOPMENT 

IN HIGHER EDUCATION: IS ANYONE DRIVING? ' " 

TedCyphert; ^ ^ 

I remember a cartoon that used to appear quite frequently as part of the comics which shows 
a bus hurrying down the road with heads and faces sticking out of all of the windo^vs. It*s obvious 
that there are far more people aboard the bus than there should be. The onervoicB that^ou see in 
, the whole pi€ture is somebody shouting, "Is anybody driving?** The answer js^vious; no one is 
driving. That s where I think we happen to be in higher education, consequently^h^itle of this 
pr^ntation. ^ 

One format for organizing issues ill higher education is throu^ the alternative futures model. 
In this model, the first task involves a status study of what exists now. "Second, predictions are 
made of the niost likely future, given existing causal conditions. Third, a more desirable future is 
predicted. This is perhaps where we would like to be, instead of where we are likely to be. Then, 
obviously, one of the things one thinks about is what kinds of interventions.might we make in order 
to make the mor^ desirable future and the most tikely future the same. My remarks will concentrate 
on the line that links where we are today with where I think we are most likely to be. I am not talk- 
ing about where we should be; but rather, where I think we are likely to be. I will concentrate on 
some selected factors that I think are happening, that impinge upon higher education, and that are 
likely to move us in certain directions unless we do something about those foj?ces. 

. • (j 

In the immediate past, higher education has had the luxury of growing enrollments, of reason- 
able adequate stat^, federal, and foundation funding, which has allowed us the ease of simply creat- 
ing propams as these factors would allow us. Building new programs l^is not been a problem for 
higher education in the past ten to fifteen years. Obviously the cunent scene in higher education 
presents us with a different picture. There are now fewer enabling factors and many more constrain- 
ing factors. Now more than ever we need a way of thinking about our role in the university and in 
the community which will give us some confidence to decide *hat to do and what not to do. We 
are forced to plan for these constraints in a way that will enhance the futjare state of higher educa- 
tion. „ ; < ^ 

Obviously the threat of restricted funds and other factors may goad us into courses of action 
which would not serve well either higher education or the nation. In this regard I will discuss briefly 
some factors that are impinging upon us internally, that is, within a university; and externally, out- 
side the university, which are creating a most likely future for us. Although I will probably lean 
heavily for illustration upon my own background iii teacher education, I think it would not be dif- 
ficult for any o! us to give illustrations of fhe same phenomena in other areas of higher education. 

One cannot look at higher education in the future without thinking about enrollments. The 
Ohio State University Center for Business and Economic Jlesearch notes that: "For many decades 



Ohio kept pace in population growth with the United States whole. Beginning in the'late 60's, 
however, Ohio's growth rate leveled off, and now, in the first ye^spf the 70's, Ohio has experienced 
the third lowest rate of population increase and the hi^est rate of o^migration in all fifty states. 
The birth rate in Ohio has decreased' an estimated 37.7 percent since I960, reaching its lowest point 
since 1959. Given that there is a direct relationship between the number ofbirtbs and the number 
of children entering the first-grade, we can expect this enrollment to drop by more than one-thkd 
by 19^." As The Center 4>fojects, "unless the birth trends are reversed sodn, . . th^re will be less 
than three-fourths a5 many pupils attending our public elementary and secondary schools as are now 

^ enrolled." The implications for schodls, colleges, the economy, and the education-profession are 
certainly dramatic, particularly in r^^tion to budget constraints which will be. discussed latk. In 

• other words, we are going to have fewer students; and, as noted in the Chronicle of Higher Education, 
there are large numbers of colleges and univ^reiMes that exist today that just will not ^xist in ten years 
because there will not be the student population to make them viable institutibns anymore. You 
know as well as I the embarrassment that superintendents are facing today when they close schools I 
that a few yeagrago they were passing bond'issues to })uild. In this country bigger and better go 
together; thdprore, smaller means poorer. This mind set certainly has implications for. higher edu- « 
cation. /X , " ^ 

Juxtaposed with these enrollment projections is a phenomenon which is occurring in teather 
education which may not be uncommon in other professions* While declining enrollment in tetacher 
education has been a general phenomenon in good and bad institutions and in large and small insti^ 
tutions alike, some institutions, chiefly of a nohaccredited variety, (those that are usually dependent 
upon teacher education enrollments to maintain fiscal solvency because teacher education is the . 
cheapest program they run) have taken this opportunity til fill the vacuum, as it were, by increasing 
their teachereducation enrolhnent by as much as 50 ^^ .100 percent in the past three years. 'This ^ '\ 
expansion of the "AVIS" or second class institutions (see Reisman and Jencks) coupled with the 
decline of productivity from the "Hertz" prograig^ (Michigan State, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Tha 
Ohio State University, etc.) is surely not designed (^increase the overall performance levels of en- 
tering teachers in this country. In chatting with the chairman of the sociology department in a 
"Big Ten" institution the other day, he said that they are<jitting down on their dpctoral program 
in sociology in view of the slackening demand on the national level. At the same time, two other 
institutions in that state that I would like to think are lesser institutions, particularly in sociology, 
have inaugurated for the first time Ph.D. programs in sociology. The "AVIS Phenomenon" is not 
limited to teacher education. 

Closely associated with the enrollment question is the problem of declining budgets in hi^'er 
education. As budgetary allocation formulae are related ta enrollments and students credit hour 
generation, we can expect our budgets to decline as enrolhnentsi decline. Although this phenomenon, 
is related to studenjt-centered units of the university, it most certainly impacts^ni.he amounf of 
money that the university has available for spending in genelral, wl^ich means that it affects non- 
credit generating,facets of the university as well. The implications are many, and most of them are 
obvious. In other words, far less activity will occur which does not produce student credit hours. * , 
This means that there are going to be fewer service activities and fewer research activities. . What ie- 
*done in the research and service-atena is going to come from resources outside the state and/or the 
university. That is, service and research, if you will, is going^to be for sale aild if'it is not salable it' 
is not going to be done. This situation forces us to be able to lUiow immediate demonstrable impact 
or product from our research activity. Obviously, this may.Caiw^us to question whether or not to 
' contmue to engage in basic research or in longitudinal studies. 



In addition, we are all aware that any movement in new directions within the university re- 
quires what aJre called '*developmental-cpsts." We cannot^ dd something new and diff^eilt for quite 
the same (^o§ts as continuing t.o do th^j'old. Onc^e^the activity becomes routihized^ those costs dis- 
' appear, but there are these developltiental costs. What we Vave instead is a faculty that is not ex- 
pandjhig, aaid is pferhaj}]^ overw.didked with just what feey are doing now. There are no resources 
.^vail^ibjjgjto pa/ for developmental costs and developmental Jtime, and thq result is an increasing 
^disapj^earaincei.0^ the experimental and the innovative. W? simply ^o nolfiave money to pay for 
innovation. '^If this cbjidition continiiQs to develop) unrestrained, oaV activities will be chosen solely 
^pn^he.b^is qf cost efficien^y^ftotnesessarily on their ability, to improve.ihe effectiveness^f pro- 
;granisy , - J - ' >^ , ' ' - ; V^-' ' V ' ' * 

* A further ^rain on 'tKe university budget is the increasing presstire from constituent groups in 
'all professibnal^fti^ to become mor^ practice-oriented in itScprdparation programs, which increases 
,the drain on resourced. Practiciun activities ^ always more costly to execute and supervise than 
are didactic activities. Cons€^uehtly*those'persbns^in charge of university program^ are faqed with 
the dilemma, given the shorta^^^f resouirces, of ignoring this pressure for increased invplvefnent 
* in the field, or of succumbing to|t.and of necessity transferring much of their responsibility fqi^,: 
progr^? to field practitioners. Neith^ choice, at least on the surface, is acceptable. 

' ' '* . ' ' - ' ' ' 1, *» 

As we are all aware, faculties of many .universities ^crQ& the nation are now in*the process of 
examining collective bargaining as a* possible alternative for achieving professional and ecdnoinic 
advances, and many faculties ^e in the preliminary stages of forming birgaining units.^* Three 
factors areT5.eing confirmed Jay this movement. 6ne of these is th^tf^ of the data seems to ^how 
that the amount of mone^'^vailable to the institation as si whole do^.not vary, wfietier or not the 
institution adopted coHecfive bargaining. The institutions that have gone into collective bar^_ 
gaining do spme things differently witKfheir budget than'they did J)efore they had collectivebar- 
gaming, but the amount of money thai they get from the state is about tl\^ same. In cTtheTwords^ 
the collective bargaining process has just not altered the size of the university budget.* 
v., / / ' \ / " 

Second,, the percent (#j;he total university funds thSt go into faci^ty salaries increases sjgfiif i- 
cantly when ther^ is a collective bargaining unit. For example, in the two year institution?^ New; 
York prior tp collective bargaining about 66 percent of the budget wiis allocated for faculty salaries. 
At the end of thre^ years of collective bargaining, 86 percent of the budget was allocated to faculty 
salaries. The proportionate decrease has come largely frSm instructional facilities, rfesources', an^' ' 
equipment. In essence, we have better paid teachers, and.poorer accouterments of instruction. 

♦ • ^ \ , ' ' ' 

Third, raises are less differentiated under collective bai^aining and there is a much higher per- 
centage of across-the-board raises. This practice gives less incentive fojc doing^etter. JDn tBis sitqa- . 
tion we are again faced with the dichotoiby presented by Guba and Getzels of ideographic versus ^ 
nomothetic goak. Ideographic, or individual goals, are going to take priority over nomothetic, or 
institutional goals when.there is less incentive, to do what the institution would have its faculty do. 
If the reward ;qrstem is equalled, then there will be little reason to go beyond one*s ideographic 
interests. These three related forces are bound to impact upon the quality of instructibn/nd 
•curriculum devefopment in an institution. * \ . ^ 

. Other issues that may evolve are those of program control and public reaction to bargaining 
institution^, but this is too new a phenomenon in our portion^of higher education to generalize 



much from it. To date^ collective l3argaining Is much more widespread in'certain kinds o.fcinstitutions 
than in others. The major doctoral/research producing instittitions have just npt bfe'an unionized. 

Another factor that is occurring and atan increasing rate, is virhat cpuldTJe cMIed changing lead- 
ership. The tenure for president^i deans, department cHahT)|^i5ife, and directors i% getting shorter 
and shortejf: It is now less than four years for both presidents^ddfe^suii^. This rapid turtover in. 
position i& also true for superintendents and many others in^e'adership roles in other social institu-. . 
tion5. Increased pressures, both internal and external,, make their jpbs l§ss desirable and,, in fact, 
Kss ^^oable." Administrators are vulnerable to being removed from maJdng an^ unpopular decision, 
regardless of the substantive merit of the decision. ^Because of this quick turnover, there is ^a^^e^ 
crease in the continuity ofJeadersSiip. No institution can execute long-range,plans and projectiojns 
with revolving leadership. This means that there is ati increasing emphasis^n what could be called ^ 
the "c^uick and dirty," because it can at least be accomplisl^ed within one's tenure of office, as this 
contr£^ts with more lengthy planning and decision-making. , 'f ' ' ' « 

The problems of population decline and collective bargaining are not unrelated to many qther 
kinds of constraints on the university. I£ is obvious that {)ubli<;.sentijnent toward the university has^ 
some relation to the amounts of money ^ocated.by state l^^^latures and 'the congress to public 
education. ,This sentiment is formed by a public which asks, ^*Wi^ it continue to cost more to . 
educate fewgr students?" or which^es faculties embroiled in salary' ^putes or iasuch things as. - 
shortening calelidars. The general polnri^^, too, is su&e^^ from the strains of ii^flation. Conse- 
' qiiently the imag^-makers i^l^>^^^,^n[vei:sity .'^ould jsugge^ tha|, we. respond to constituent pres- 
sures by mairing:progi:apr^is|ons in^^B^t^mgl^B^I^^ . v; ''^ ' * 



Ta,e3p)licate the increasing pgjjticization of edixealiQ%I miisyjor^ow frcjni iny own exp^jence 
with teacher ediicatiori'. Leadeis in teacher ^education ai;e discoyeriiig the startling fact that many of,, 
us aye making most oi our prbfessjolial d^&qni^prii$arily on the b^is politi(^ considerations ' 
jrather than on demonstrable fact. ^CohscigJidy an«l ,uncqflsfcio.usly^r dei:isions are beqpming j^-' 
.^c3feasift^y substance^ree. . " • * : ^^^'Su ^ - '^V* ^ - ^'- 'r Z'- ' 

Where^'gast* decisions have been ba$ed/on qurloiowledge of te)icher,ecluQation,and only their . 
^ injplShfentiftion has been political, how politic^ begun to pervade th? bisic iSecisfon itself. \ ^' ^ 

^ ^ An<3ther exanjple ^f tHe^way in which ]^itic4 consideration! penuga tejdecisiohs in our* prp; ^ 
^ f^ion is'^en in" the current mass moyetpe^Cttr^uptWti^ inctease the fi0d jexperien^ie portion . \ ' 
of preseJf^ce teacher education, in^p^te'p? 6he fact thaTt^ereJis no conclusive evidence regarding . 
jRot^lial effectiveness or ineffectiveness qf ,ii;[(;reas€jd field experience, this pofitically inspured jraove-^ 
jrnent goes forward. It is a response to pressu eke^^^^^bx^lay'pnh^^^ attracted &y*a simplistic , ' ..^ 
, spluti'on to the ills ot teacher education, as as the pressures generated by'lt^'majori^ df class- i , * 
'roptn teachers, whose motivation Is.^piiin^^ Jtp^ai of tfeach.er e^ijfipn ratihgr than^ \ 1 

improve it, In effect, teacher educators have Mt Iw^^ foFernos^^ qiiWfipgs ^iJ^m^J^e 
and^the effettiven^of 'the increased fieI4^es^ a geneyationoi ^ , 

prpspective teachers,^ Neithefar^ the^^^iptw^ raodifi(^iGa^jii 
.willbenieasiir^blq. ^ . ' : T*\ ^^'^^i^^l^^?^^'^''^'^^ 

• In short, 'as leaders )si^^^i^t^0Q^^ ^e*4rfcf ourselves participants in a profession of frag- 
mented interest grpups. compete with each .other to gain control over the total profession or 



to prea&rve the turf currently hold. We are, in essence, a confederation of territories, each pro- 
tecting our domain tb,i;he exclusion of other forces in the profession. We seek political feasibility 
rather than knowledge desirability. We spend our energies fighttng among ourselves rather than at- 
tacking ttiakjorftent ^uestidns which education must alleviate. The? concep^t that "knowledge is 
power** is liss true }n the khowl^ge industry than in almost any other segment of society. Unless 
we can increase the substantive basis for our decision-making, we will continue to be forced to act 
more like politidian^ than educators. 

, ^ Not untel?ited to the phenomenon of over-politicization is what I view as the mcreasing swing 
of thjs country ^^ioward conservatisih. The populace s^ip;5,less willing to accept on faith new and 
innovativje appQPaches/to education. Whereas, we have progressed in service,and in industry to a 
point of noietUttij^we v^ant tb go back to the "good olji days** in the ar^na of ideas— and in our ap- 
ptpach to eduf^jtidn. The Cp^umlius Public Schools recently moved to establish an experimental- 
traditional school in ^hich disjcipline and the three R*s are going to be emphasized. This decision 
is generatin^witehenthusiasm. , / ^ 

The same'phejiomenon is occurring in higher education; that is, institutions of a more conser^ 
* vative nature are prospeudn^;Jiore than innovative institutionsv ' ' ^ i ^ 

. To paraphrase what the commencement speaker said a few weeks ago to our graduates: "If 
imiversiftes are leadership institutions in society, then they must lead.** Universities today are either 
reactive and just respond to whichever way they are pushed, or they are nonreactive, that is no mat- 
ter how they are pushed, they are not aware thatsociety is asking them, to cKange. 

' The above factors are familiar to all of us. I would like to add to this list a few items that I 
think, the public will not demand but which J think we are- going to have to learn. We are going to 
have to learn to work cooperatively with other professions, with other disciplines, and with other ' 
agencies in comprehensive attacks upon the ills of society. Universities have tended to be "loners.** 
We have great difficulty in working with, other universities; we have great difficulty in working with 
other departments, wq have great difficulty in working with the professor across the hall; we are 
uncomfortable when collaborating with*n6n-educational organizations. We tend to be the bastion, 
I suspect, of rugged individualism. 

Ik 

However, most of the social problems in this world that are worth solving are too complex to 
be solved by any one profession operating unilaterally. Somehow we have to learn how to join 
hands in attacking social problems. We^'e going to have to know what we have to contribute, what 
^]ie other professions have to contribute/and to have enough language in common that we can join 
hands in some kind of a concerted attack. These needed relationships can have a tremendous im^ 
pact cjh the kind of programs we generate* 

Also, I think that we have become too enamored with the traditional audiences that We serve. 
. For example, thosQ of us in colleges of education have operated on the assumption, without ever 
making it explicit, that all learning takes place between the ages of six and sixteen, inside the four 
walls of the school. You and I know that never was true and it is perhaps less true today than it 
ever was. There is some evidence now that more of what you and I as adults know was learned out- 
side of a formal institutional setting than was learned inside that formial institutional setting. School 
ing will always be an important part of our work, but we have to be thinking of sotne new targets 



as well because society is different. Colleges of education are not alone in this idea of expanding 
the kinds of targets that potentially can benefit from what portions of higher education have to 
contribute. While not neglecting the formal educational institution, all of us sliould give increas- 
ing attention to the learning needs of all ages and conditions of man. 

Lei me close with a prediction. I think that within the next few years higher education will 
divide itself into two camps. I think that one of these will look pretty much as universities look 
today, therefore I'm not going to describe that one. I think that the second camp will be so dif- 
ferent that if a modem day Rip Van Winl^e awoke after five years, he would not recognize it a;id 
certainly would not call it a university. I think these will be very externally oriented organisms. 
Programs will be field-based, practitioners^ will be heavily involved, and these programs will be po- 
litically responsive. Productivity will be measured in products developed and in student compe- 
tencies learned, rainier than in credit hours. One's job and one's education will be seen by those 

Jostitutions as inseparable. Credentialism will play a much more.minor role in these institutions 
than it does in ours. Degrees and titles will mfean a lot less and the ability to deliver the goods in 

* concrete terms \s going to jnean considerably more. I further predict that most of the institutions 
in group one, those of, the classical universities, are going to disappear. I think* that a few of us will 
remain, and those that remain will be the ones that are preemineijt in doing what universities now 
do. These remaining institutions will probably move in the opposite direction of being more highly 
theoretical and more research oriented. Although they v/ill survive, they may not be well appre- 
ciated. I do not know if tbis change will be good, but I do believe that those of us who care have 
to get very bu5y in listening to what the broader society is saying and, more than just listening, in 
attempting to influence it, to becoming a part of it, and to being the knowledgeable people that 
we are. If we do not> somebody else is going to make our decisions for us.' 

Obviously, my conscience dictates thai I conclude with the admission that my crystal balLls 
not particularly clear. I am aware that "Forecasting is a very difficult business, especially when it 
has to deal with the future!" 
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